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A BRIEF REVIEW OF JUVENAL SATIRE 1! 

In verses 1-18 Juvenal answers the question, ‘Why 
do I write’, by saying ‘I write to avenge the miseries 
I've suffered as I hearkened to the writings of others. 
Everyone is writing and reciting: I am but catching the 
cacoethes scribendi of the times’. 

In verses 19-80 Juvenal explains why he ventures to 
write satire and so to enter upon the one dangerous 
form of literature, instead of amusing himself with any 
of the harmless varieties of dilettante writing. Here 
his answer is, in effect, ‘I cannot help myself. What 1 
see about me on every hand overmasters me, and makes 
me write—and write satire too. The complete reversal 
of all social conditions, the triumph of wickedness and 
immorality, the social success* and the prestige which 
seem to attach to crime make me angry, and that 
anger gives me the power to write—and makes my 
writing take the form of satire’. 

In 81-86 Juvenal passes on, very properly, to an- 
nounce the theme of his satire: man’s interests from the 
very beginning of time. He says, on the surface of his 
words, Nil humani a me alienum puto. But the sar- 
casm in voluptas, ‘sensual pleasures’, and in discursus, 
‘hurry-skurry’, ‘helter-skelter’, ‘‘the gabble, gobble, 
and git” of contemporary life, prepares us for what we 
find later in the Satire, the fact that in reality his theme 
is notathe sum total of man’s activities and interests, 
but rather the perverted’ and misguided? activities of 
man. This thought comes to the fore at once in 87. 
In these lines, too, Juvenal gives the thought to which 
he reverts in 170-171, that his Satires are not concerned 
only with contemporary life, but are also in part retro- 
spective. 

Up to this point the Satire has moved on in orderly 
fashion. The points made are sharply distinguished, 
and properly treated. But, in the remaining verses, or, 
to be exact, in verses 88-149, Juvenal's ‘discursive- 
ness" is strikingly illustrated. He begins by remarking 


‘Por another attempt of mine to analyze a part of Latin litera- 
ture see THE CLASSICAL WEEKLY 19.9-10. Note especially the re- 
marks in the opening paragraph of that paper. . 

present discussion was completed before Professor J. Ell- 
more’s paper, The Plan of Juvenal's First Satire, was received (see 
THe CLaAssiICAL WEEKLY 18.166-167). It seems worth while to 
make it possible for any one who wishes to do so to compare, or to 
contrast, two independent efforts to do justice to Juvenal. 

*In this opening Satire, there is little, if any, denunciation of vice 
as vice. hat Juvenal is fulminating against is the fact that 
wicked people seem to ‘get on’ in the world; he is girding at the 
existing social order. 

_ *The adjectives here are important. The words in 85-86 must be 
interpreted in the light of the company they keep. 
_ On Juvenal’s discursiveness—what I have sometimes character- 
ized as his ‘easygoingness’, ‘his tangental capacity’, L. Friedlander 
writes well, in the Einleitung to his edition of Juvenal, 48-50: 
. -Juvenal, . . .thanks to the easy-going character of satire, 
and its utter lack of anything approaching a conventional form,. . . 
could permit himself a freedom and indifference to mere questions 
of form that would have been impossible in any other species of lit- 
erature. He resembles a pedestrian who strolls along at his ease, 
not bothering his head overmuch about reaching his destination, 
but, as the fancy seizes him, tarrying here, hurrying along there, 
making a wide detour in one place, in another leaving the true path 
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that the harvest ready to the satirist’s hand is indeed 
great. ‘There never was so much vice as at present’ 
(compare 147-150). He then proceeds, properly 
enough, to illustrate this statement. The vices noted 
are (1) avarice, a stock theme of Roman satire, from 
Lucilius on (88), (2) gaming (89-93)*, (3) in 94-146, 
extravagance, selfishness and gluttony, i.e. luxury and 
meanness combined (compare 139 istas luxuriae sor- 
des), as exhibited, for instance, by the facts connected 
with the sportula: the poor clients get next to nothing, 
while the rex enjoys, alone, the best the markets of the 
world afford. 

To the sportula the greater part of 94-146 is de- 
voted, naturally, because it can be so picturesquely 
treated. We note here 

(a) Juvenai’s power of drawing pictures (‘‘Kabinet- 
stiicke”’: see note 4). The scenes that the sportula 
occasions are brought out with dramatic force: com- 
pare especially 97, 100-110, 120-126; 

(b) Juvenal’s tendency to give expression, as Fried- 
lander puts it, to any thought that pops into his head 
(see note 4). Thus, the mention of the sportula itself 
in 95-109 is due mainly to the law of association of 
ideas: the sportula is a type® of the luxuriae et sor- 
dium nova societas, as Pliny (Epp. 2.6.7) calls it. The 
mention of the sportula leads to the reflections in verses 
110-116. 

Verses 117-146 really add nothing effective to what 
has been said in 87-116’. The antithesis in Jpse 
dies, 127, is not of the best. Juvenal has been dwelling 


on the perverseness of mankind. He passes on now to 


entirely. Hence, in cases where out of a number of equally im- 
portant parts of a given subject he treats one at great length, and 
then skims over the others or gives them the barest mention, one 
would look in vain for any sound internal reason for such lack of 
symmetry. 

Further, Juvenal thought it allowable to set down at the very, 
moment it occurred to him any thought that came into his head. 
however much such a proceeding might interrupt the flow of the 
general thought of his satire. . .’ 

Allowing for some exaggeration, we may accept this account. 

On page 48 Friedlander writes well of Juvenal's power of painting 
pictures. ‘The little scenes that he works out with such care are 
often veritable cabinet pictures <‘‘Kabinetstacke’’>, full of dram- 
atic life and movement’. 

Horace, too, could paint Kabinetstacke. Once at least that 
power tricked him into a needless, but artistically most effective 
elaboration of a point. See my discussion of Horace, Sermones 
1.1.4-14, in Transactions of the American Philological Association 
45 (1914), 92, and note 3. 

‘Versus 87-90 run thus: et quando uberior vitiorum copia? 
quando maior avaritiae patuit sinus? alea quando hos animos? 
neque enim loculis comitantibus itur ad casum tabulae, posita sed 
luditur arca. 

The last four words of this passage are used in a very interesting 
way by Edmund Burke, Conciliation, etc., near the end: 

“Experience is a cheat, and fact a liar, if this power in the sub- 
ject of proportioning his grant, or of not granting at all, has not 
been found the richest mine of revenue ever discovered by the 
skill or by the fortune of man. It does not indeed vote you. . . 
any paltry limited sum; but it gives the strong box itself, the fund, 
the bank—from whence only revenues can arise amongst a people 
sensible of freedom. Posita luditur arca”’. 

*This fact makes the mention of the sportula per se appropriate, 
but does not justify Juvenal in dwelling at such length on the 
details of the distribution. 

7So Horace did not always know when to stop. See THe CLasst- 
CAL WEEKLY 19.10 note 6. 
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dwell on the perverseness, the topsyturviness, so to 
speak, of the very time itself within which man's 
perverted and misguided activities are enacted. It is 
the same thing from a different point of view, a fact 
which stands out clearly enough in the circumstance 
that the sportula again comes in for the lion's share of 
the treatment. 

The unevenness of Juvenal’s mode of treatment 
comes out well here, since of the three things dis- 
cussed, the salutatio, the deductio ad forum, and the 
reductio domum, the last gets practically 15 lines out of 
20 (126-146). Lastly, 139-146 are not an essential 
part of the discussion of 116-146: they are the result, 
in large part, of Juvenal’s tendency to ‘go off on a 
tangent’. 

Verses 147-149 sum up 116-146. They play also a 
further function, in paving the way for the rest of the 
Satire. They are pivotal verses’. Compare the part 
played by verse 14. It sums up I-13 into one sen- 
tence, ‘Everyone is writing’; it paves the way to the 
declaration, ‘So I intend to try my hand too’. Verses 
147-149 say, ‘There's plenty of material for the satirist; 
he must bestir himself to handle it fittingly’. Utere. . . 
sinus is an apostrophe by Juvenal to himself, an ex- 
hortation to himself to exert his powers to the utmost in 
dealing with the materials at hand. 

From 150 to the end of the Satire we have dialogue, 
finely carried out. In Unde. . .simplicitas some one 
says, ‘Where will you get the brains, aye, where will 
you get the courage to play this part to which you are 
calling yourself?’ To this Juvenal replies: ‘O, I'm a 
second Lucilius. I fear nothing’. The other replies 
laconically, ‘Try it on. Attack some shining example 
of wickedness in high places, a Tigellinus, for instance. 
Treat a Tigellinus as Lucilius treated Mucius. Your 
fate will be that which befell the Christians in the days 
when Tigellinus did in fact rule an Emperor. The most 
innocent expression about such a man will mean your 
death. Aeneids, Cyclic Poems, Argonauticas, laments 
for Hylas <i.e. epics, elegies, lyrics, or in other words, 
poems about the long ago, especially the long ago of 
mythology > are the only safe things to write. Repent 
of your scheme ere it is too late’. Then Juvenal says: 
‘I'll make you only one concession: I will attack the 
dead’. 

We may sum up the foregoing in the following very 
brief statement. 1-18=‘Why do I write?’; 19-80= 
‘Why do I write satire?’; 81-86=‘My theme is. . .’; 
87-149= ‘There is surely material enough, and to 
spare, here, for the satirist’; 149 to the end =con- 
clusion: dialogue, and the announcement of Juvenal’s 
final resolve. 

What, now, of the form, of the structure of this 
Satire? The editors generally are severe in their 
condemnation of its structure. Thus, Messrs. Pearson 
and Strong (Introduction to this Satire, page 1) say: 

“It looks as if the author had written two different 
prefaces at different times, and had then decided to 
weld them together”’. 


*Por such pivotal verses see my remarks in The Classical Review 
17.46, in the discussion of Seneca, Medea 350-360. 


But such lack of perfect coherence as does in fact mar 
this Satire begins long—very long—after the preface 
stage has been passed. Professor H. L. Wilson began 
his commentary on this Satire by writing ‘The first 
satire of Juvenal consists of a number of practically inde- 
pendent parts which, loosely joined together, forma 
kind of preface to the first book (Satires 1-5)". In his 
Introductory Note to Satire 4 he condemns that piéce 
sharply for lack of harmony; he ends the note by saying 
“For similar lack of harmony in structure, see Satires 
1,7, and 11”. 

Mr. J. D. Duff's note I cite in full, because it so 
strikingly illustrates the blighting effect of the ac- 
ceptance of traditional interpretation and ‘criticism’. 
When will scholars learn to think for themselves? 
When will they read, as the Romans read, in the large? 
Incidentally, I may remark that the worst example 
known to me of the evil effects of reading and ex- 
pounding a classical author by snippets is J. B. Mayor's 
‘monumental edition’ of Juvenal. This is a word-by- 
word commentary; one might meticulously read 
every last word of its ill-expressed and unpunctuated 
pages without getting an inch closer to Juvenal. 
But hear Mr. Duff: 

‘The first satire is a series of incoherent complaints 
. . . .A married impotent, an athletic lady, a barber 
rich enough to challenge the fortunes of all the patri- 
cians: the Egyptian Crispinus with his ring, the lawyer 
Matho in his litter: the infamous will-hunter, the 
robber of his ward, the plunderer of the provinces: 
the pander husband, the low-born spendthrift, the 
forger, the poisoner; all these are hurried together in 
no intelligible order, and with the same introductory 
cum hoc fiat, the same conclusion in several variations, 
non scribam saturam? Then at 1.81 the satire seems to 
open again and to promise a description of various 
vices; but instead of this we have an elaborate com- 
plaint, extending over many lines, of the poverty of the 
nobility, with the description of the hardships of a 
client. . . .The ill-proportioned piece concludes with a 
promise to write against the dead’. Nettleship, 
Journ. of Phil. xvi p. 62. 

It is a fine form of pietas which leads English scholars 
so often to accept the /pse dixit of a ‘master’, of Mun- 
ro on Lucretius, or Ellis on Catullus, or Mayor on 
Juvenal, but it is a far finer form of pietas that finds in 
the utterances of a master a challenge to fresh and inde- 
pendent thinking. 

1 have no sympathy with such comments as I have 
quoted above. Indeed, I will go so far as to say, with- 
out reservation, that the thought of Juvenal 1.1-95 
could not have been developed by any one—even a 
professional logician—in mure strictly logical, more 
strictly orderly fashion. So much, I think, my analysis 
makes plain. 

One way in which the editors have, in the main, 
shown their lack of understanding of this Satire lies in 
their paragraphing. All the more recent editors— 
Friedlander, Lewis, Mayor, Wright, Pearson and 
Strong, Duff, Wilson—agree in marking a new para- 
graph at verse 22, and in joining verses 19-21 to what 
precedes. Yet as long ago as 1893 Heinrich saw the 
truth, that the new paragraph, if one is to be indicated 
at all in this neighborhood, is to be marked at 19— 
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not at 22. He evidently thought the matter self- 
evident, for he comments not at all on the paragraph- 
ing. Hardy, consciously or unconsciously, followed 
Heinrich. My own view was formed independently of 
both Heinrich and Hardy. 

Why a paragraph was marked at 22 I am at a loss 
Verses 1-80 hang together so closely 





to understand. 
that they ought, in reality, to count as a single para- 
graph. They contain two parts of one idea, ‘Why am I 
writing satire?’ Juvenal chose to answer this question 
by explaining, first, why he writes at all, secondly why 
he writes satire, the one dangerous form of writing. 
Plainly the first part, why he writes at all, occupies 
verses 1-18; with equal plainness the discussion of the 
second part begins at verse 19. All one has to do to 
make sure of this is to fancy himself reading for the 
first time in his life, wholly unaware that Juvenal had 
ever been edited, verses 17-21: 
Stulta est clementia, cum tot ubique 

vatibus occurras, periturae parcere chartae. 

Cur tamen hoc potius libeat decurrere campo 

per quem magnus equos Auruncae flexit alumnus, 

si vacat ac placidi rationem admittitis, edam. 
How could a person who was possessed of a competent 
knowledge of Latin, and was unspoiled by comments ac- 
cepted, without thought, by editor after editor, sepa- 
rate 22 from 19-21, and mark at 22 the beginning of a 
new paragraph, if he marked a new paragraph at all 
anywhere in this neighborhood? 

Further, I should refuse to mark new paragraphs 
at 117 and 147, as editors in general do. The dis- 
cussions from 86 to the end of the Satire are too in- 
timately connected, as described above (suggestion 
following suggestion) to be divorced in this way. 

I should, then, mark but two paragraphs in the 
whole satire, the first containing verses 1-80, the second 
the rest of the Satire. 

That Juvenal, while he 
ductory satire, had Horace, Sermones 1.1, Horace’s 
introductory Sermo, before his mind and his eyes is a 
commonplace of criticism. It is interesting to note 
that various critics have condemned Horace’s piece 
for looseness of construction, exactly as critics have 
condemned Juvenal’s first Satire for structural defects. 
To my mind both sets of critics have found the weak- 
nesses in the wrong places, and have passed over weak- 
nesses more important than anything they mention. 
I discussed Horace's piece in detail in an article en- 
titled Horace, Sermones, I, 1, in Transactions of the 
American Philological Association 45 (1914), 91-109. 

CHARLES KNAPP 


was writing this Intro- 


LIVIA AUGUSTA' 


It is a matter of deep regret that the lives of Roman 
matrons are shrouded almost utterly in the darkness of 
the ages. What a wealth of interesting anecdotes 
would be unfolded to us if we only had an authentic 
history of some of these fascinating women! What an 





_'This paper was read ot the Eighteenth Annual Meeting of The 
Classical Association of The Atlantic States, held at the Episcopal 
Academy, Overbrook, Pennsylvania, on May 3, 1024. 
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insight into the politics, intrigues, and plots should we 
gain if we only knew their loves and their hates! 

From the scanty sources available I have tried to set 
forth a short sketch of Livia Drusilla, the wife of Au- 
gustus. She belonged to the Gens Claudia, styled by 
Livy (2.56.7) familia superbissima ac crudelissima in 
plebem Romanam. This gens gave to posterity that 
venerable Appius Claudius Caecus who, by persuading 
the Senate to continue warring against Pyrrhus, gave 
inspiration to the discouraged Romans. The Appian 
Aqueduct and the Appian Way bear splendid tribute 
to his methods of improving the city. 

From such a gens sprang Livia, styled by Professor 
Ferrero? the very quintessence of the great Roman 
aristocracy. Velleius Paterculus (2.75) declares that of 
all Roman women Livia was the most conspicuous on 
account of her family, beauty, and modesty. As in 
other aristocratic families there seem to have been 
blots on the escutcheon. Livia was the daughter of Li- 
vius Drusus Claudianus, who had been adopted by 
Livius Drusus. This Claudianus (if he is the man that 
Cicero mentions, Ad Atticum 2.7.3) seems not to have 
enjoyed a very savory reputation. Cicero says, ‘The 
former, fine fat one <= a legation to Egypt for the 
levying of money> is reserved, I presume, for Drusus 
of Pisaurum, or the gourmand Vatinius’. Vatinius, 
according to Catullus (53.2, 14.3), was a rather bad 
character; naturally any person mentioned as in the 
same category with him would be looked upon with 
suspicion. In Ad Quintum Fratrem 2.15.3 Cicero 
writes, ‘The day I write this Drusus has been acquitted 
on a charge of collusion. The majority of the senators, 
however, were for condemnation’. 

Livia’s mother was Alfidia, the daughter of M. Alfidi- 
us Lurco, tribune of the plebs in 61 B. C. According 
to Cicero Ad Atticum 1.16.13, he was a cripple. Pliny 
(N. H. 10.20) and Varro (De Re Rustica 3.6) say that he 
made a fortune from fattening peacocks for the table. 
We know nothing of Alfidia. 

Livia was born in 57 B. C. At an early age, prob- 
ably 15, she was married to Tiberius Claudius Nero, 
also a descendant of Appius Caecus. Nero must have 
been considerably older than Livia, because in 42 he 
served as praetor, and, as the minimum age at which the 
praetorship could be held was 40, it is reasonable to in- 
fer that he was at least that old at the time of the 
marriage. In due time, Livia became the mother of 
Tiberius, afterwards the Emperor. Almost immediately 
she was plunged into the horrors of the Civil War, ac- 
companying her husband in his wanderings in Italy, 
Greece, and Sicily. It must have been a trying time for 
the girl wife and her infant child, and no doubt the 
memory of these dreadful days overshadowed the 
boy’s youth and made him the shy and sensitive 
youngster that he was. 

Livia was 18 years old when she returned to Rome 
with her husband. Shortly afterwards she was di- 
vorced from Nero, and was married to Augustus. 
The wedding seems to have taken place with great 


haste. According to Dio (48.34), Augustus divorced 


*Women of the Caesars, 52. 
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his wife Scribonia on the very day that she bore him a 
daughter, Julia. Scribonia was considerably older 
than Augustus, and had been twice widowed. August- 
us gave as his excuse for divorcing her that he could no 
longer put up with her shrewish temper (Suetonius, 
Augustus 62). Livia was soon to become the mother of 
Drusus's second son, Drusus. It is not known why the 
marriage was consummated with such haste. Tacitus 
(Annales 1.10.4) accuses Augustus of abducting her, 
and he asserts (Annales 5.1.3) that, enamored of her 
beauty, Augustus took her from her husband, whether 
against her inclination is uncertain. Nero, however, 
does not appear to have borne Augustus any grudge. 
He took the part of the bride’s father, giving the bride 
away, and participated in the wedding-feast (Dio 
Cassius 48.44)’. 

Livia did not seem to mind the change of husbands. 
Augustus’s hands were red with the blood of her friends 
and kinsmen. She gave up her two sons to their father. 
Not long after their father died, Augustus became 
guardian of the boys. 

There is no doubt that Augustus and Livia were 
congenial, and that their life together was reasonably 
happy. It was a great sorrow that parenthood was 
denied them. 

Livia’s manner of living was simple and natural. 
According to Gardthausen, Augustus und Seine Zeit, 
1023, she never failed to have a salad upon her table, 
and her favorite wine, which came from the east coast 
of Italy, was never changed for any other. The 
simplicity and regularity of her habits may be the 
principal reason why she lived so long, says Gard- 
thausen (1024). Her dress, too, was always charac- 
terized by simplicity. 

As a wife she certainly did her duty. All the gar- 
ments worn by Augustus were spun, woven, and 
fashioned by Livia and her household (Suetonius, 
Augustus 73). She accompanied Augustus wherever 
he went, sat at his side when he visited the circus or the 
theater, and was with him in all his travels (Tacitus, 
Annales 3.34). 

She was remarkable for her selfcontrol. When 
Drusus, her younger son, died, she did not grieve more 
than was proper for a Caesar or fitting for a mother 
(Seneca, Ad Marciam De Consolatione 3.2). When 
Augustus showed an interest in Terentia, wife of 
Maecenas, and had her enter in a contest of beauty 
against Livia (Dio 54.19), Livia suffered it in silence. 
She was liberal with her money, and gave assistance in 
several conflagrations (Dio 57.16). She brought up a 
number of orphans at her own expense, and gave 
dowers to poor girls of good family that they might 
marry well (Dio 58.2). 

She exercised a restraining influence over Augustus. 
According to Dio (55.22, 58.2), she saved the lives of 
many men who had been condemned to execution. 
It is not surprising that Augustus asked and followed 
her advice in his political difficulties, for Philo says she 
had a masculine intellect, and was sharp-sighted and 
profound (Philo, Legatio Ad Gaium 40). 


‘Por an interesting attempt to explain the marriage see Ferrero, 
Women of the Caesars, 51-56. 


Ferrero (Women of the Caesars, 62) says that in Li- 
via lived again the traditional virtues—simplicity, 
loyalty, industry, and an absolute surrender of one’s 
own personality to the family and its interests. With 
these virtues were associated also the need-and the 
pride of participating in the affairs of her husband, and 
an interest in politics which had been common to the 
intelligent women of the nobility. 

J. C. Tarver (Tiberius the Tyrant, 175-176) says 
that Livia was unmoral rather than immoral, and that 
she shunned public notice because she preferred the en- 
joyment of power to the demonstration of power, and 
that, behind her genuine inclination to correctness in 
smaller matters, lurked the deadly sins of the soul— 
hardness, avarice, and lust of power. Merivale (His- 
tory of the Romans Under the Empire, 5.269), with as 
little authority as Tarver, says that she attained in 
succession by craft, if not by crime, every object of 
female ambition. 

These harsh criticisms seem to have no supporting 
authority. Livia has been accused by the historians of 
murder, of treachery towards her stepchildren, and of an 
ungovernable and unpardonable passion for ruling and 
interfering. 

She has been declared, without proof, guilty of the 
deaths of (a) Marcellus, (b) Lucius and Gaius Caesar, 
(c) Agrippa, (d) Augustus. 

Marcellus was the son of Octavia, Augustus’s sister. 
He had married Julia, Augustus’s only daughter. 
Since Augustus and Livia had no children, Marcellus 
had been adopted by Augustus, and was, in effect, heir 
to the throne. The year in which Marcellus died was 
very unhealthful, on account of malaria. Marcellus 
had always been delicate and ailing. When he fell 
sick, Musa, the physician who had cured Augustus by 
cold drinks and cold baths, tried the same remedies on 
Marcellus. Marcellus, however, was not strong enough 
to stand such treatment. Dio says (53.33) that Livia 
was suspected of having caused Marcellus’s death be- 
cause he had been preferred to her own sons, Tiberius 
and Drusus. The other historians, Velleius Paterculus 
(2.93), Plutarch (Marcellus 30), Suetonius (Augustus 
63), and Tacitus (Annales 1.3.1, 2.41.5), in speaking of 
the death, make no mention of any suspicion of foul 
play on Livia’s part. 

Livia was next accused of causing the deaths of 
Lucius and Gaius, the sons of Julia, daughter of 
Augustus, by her second husband, Agrippa. Augustus 
had adopted these grandsons, and they had been 
brought up in his household. While they were still 
young, he initiated them into administrative life by 
sending them to the provinces and the armies as con- 
suls-elect (Suetonius, Augustus 64). Lucius died at 
Marseilles, after a short illness. Eighteen months 
later, Gaius died in Lycia, from a wound received in 
battle. Tacitus (Annales 1.3.2) says that the young men 
were cut off by a death premature, but natural, or by 
the acts of their stepmother; he does not seem to be 
able to decide. Dio (55.10) declares that suspicion 
rested upon Livia in connection with both these deaths, 
particularly because the return of Tiberius from Rhodes 
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occurred about this time. Velleius Paterculus (2.102.3) 
tells of Gaius’s wound, illness, and death. He says 
nothing of foul play in either case. Suetonius (Augustus 
65) merely mentions the deaths. It is strange that he 
passed over such a choice bit of scandal! Ferrero 
(Women of the Caesars, 111) says 
. . .t is difficult to imagine how <Livia> would have 
dared, or have been able, to poison the two youths at so 
t a distance from Rome, one in Asia, the other in 
aul, by means of a long train of accomplices, and this 
at a moment when the family of Augustus was divided 
by many hatreds and every member was suspected, 
spied upon, and watched by a hostile party. 
Baring-Gould (Tragedy of the Caesars, 198) says it 
would be monstrous to consider Livia guilty of these 
two deaths. The boys had been with her in the house 
since infancy, were well cared for, and healthy; there 
is absolutely no evidence incriminating her. 

Julia and Agrippa had a third son, Agrippa. He 
appears not only to have been a man of great physical 
strength, and brutality, as well as of a coarse and un- 
ruly temper, but also to have been a madman endowed 
with great cunning. Tacitus (Annales 1.3.4), Sueto- 
nius (Augustus 65.1), and Velleius Paterculus (2.112.7) 
all mention his profligacy; Suetonius (Augustus 65.4) 
mentions his insanity. After the death of Lucius and 
Gaius, Augustus adopted Agrippa and Tiberius, but, 
becoming disgusted with Agrippa’s mad fits and loose 
behavior, banished him to the island of Planasia, and 
placed a guard of soldiers about him. Tacitus (An- 
nales 1.3.4) says that Livia persuaded Augustus to 
banish him. A rumor had gone abroad (Tacitus, 
Annales 1.5.2) that later Augustus had sailed secretly 
to Planasia to visit Agrippa, perhaps with the hope of 
recalling him from banishment. Tacitus repeats it as a 
rumor. As Baring-Gould says, it is extremely un- 
likely that the Emperor was either well enough to go 
at that time, or that he was clever enough to escape 
Livia's watchful eve long enough to sail to Planasia and 
back. 

Several months afterwards Augustus, who was old 
and in failing health, was taken seriously ill, grew 
steadily worse, and died. Suetonius (Augustus 98) 
says that dysentery was the cause of his death. Taci- 
tus (Annales 1.5.1) and Dio (56.30) both say that 
‘some’ suspected Livia, on the ground that she feared 
that Augustus might bring back Agrippa and thus dis- 
place Tiberius. The stor? is that she smeared with 
poison some figs on a tree from which Augustus was 
accustomed to pick the fruit. Then, inducing Augustus 
to walk out with her, she persuaded him to pick and eat 
the poisoned figs, while she herself ate figs that had 
not been smeared with poison. One wonders how such a 
preposterous story arose. Livia knew that Augustus 
would never name the mad young Agrippa as his 
successor. Tiberius had been adopted by Augustus, 
and had practically ruled the Empire for several years. 

Augustus expired in Livia’s arms, amidst her sobs 
and kisses, saying, ‘Livia, be mindful of our union. 
And now farewell’ (Suetonius, Augustus 99). Some 
one has said that the fact that Livia was able to hold 
the love of such a cold, matter of fact, man as Augustus 


after her youthful loveliness faded proves that she was a 
woman of tact, cleverness, and intellectuality. 


Suetonius (Tiberius 22) says that Tiberius did not 
publicly announce Augustus’s death until the young 
Agrippa had been killed; the tribune of the soldiers 
that was guarding him received orders to kill him. 
It is not known whether Augustus himself had left or- 
ders to this effect or whether Livia wrote in the name 
of her husband, with or without Tiberius’s knowledge. 
Baring-Gould thinks it quite possible that Augustus, 
fearing that civil war would break out after his death 
were Agrippa allowed to live, had given the order, that 
Rome might be spared the misery that would come 
from the renewal of civil strife. We do not know who 
gave the order. Certainly there is no evidence against 
Livia. 

Livia has been accused of plotting against her step- 
daughter Julia, and of indirectly causing her banish- 
ment. On the other hand, Dio Cassius (55.9), Sue- 
tonius (Augustus 65), Tacitus (Annales 1.53, 3.24), 
Seneca (De Beneficiis 6.32.1), and Velleius Pater- 
culus (2.100.3) all find ample reason for Julia’s banish- 
ment in her vice and wantonness. Pliny (N. H. 7.150) 
even accuses her of parricidal designs. Probably she 
was the center of a plot for her father’s downfall. 
Dio Cassius (55.9) declares that, when Augustus 
learned of her evil acts, he flew into such a violent rage 
that he could not keep the matter to himself, but com- 
municated it to the Senate. She was banished to the 
island of Pandataria. Five years later, she was allowed 
to come to the mainland, but Augustus could not be 
persuaded to recall her altogether, and, when the 
Roman people several times interceded for her, he in 
open assembly called upon the gods to curse them with 
like daughters and like wives (Suetonius, Augus- 
tus 65). 

The Younger Julia appears to have followed in her 
mother's footsteps, and was likewise banished. ‘For 
twenty years before her death’, says Tacitus (Annales 
4.71.7), ‘she endured exile, sustained by relief from 
Augusta, who, having by secret devices overthrown her 
stepchildren in their prosperity, made an open show 
of compassion towards them in their . adversity’. 
According to Suetonius (Augustus 101), Augustus left 
orders that the two Julias should not be buried in his 
tomb. Tacitus (Annales 3.24.2) says that Augustus 
was unhappy in his family an account of the lewdness 
of his daughter and granddaughter, whom he banished 
from the city. 


It is unthinkable that Livia, a clever politician, 
selfcontrolled and calm, hated her stepdaughter to 
such an extent as to abet her downfall. She may have 
been glad to be rid of Julia, troublesome as she was, 
but we may be sure that no one knew it but herself. 


The second daughter of Julia and Agrippa was 
Agrippina, who was married to Germanicus, the eldest 
son of Drusus. She is described as vindictive, inflex- 
ible in resentment, always vehement, eager to rule, and 
of an unyielding spirit. Baring-Gould (Tragedy of the 
Caesars, 303) calls her a “‘she-wolf" without bit or 
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bridle, who pursued her headlong way until she brought 
desolation upon her own house. 


Tacitus (Annales 1.33.5) declares that Germanicus 
was harassed by the secret hate which his uncle and his 
grandmother bore him; he adds that, towards Agrippina, 
Livia was actuated by the rancor natural to step- 
mothers. In Germany, Germanicus’s actions towards 
his army would have made his worst enemy blush with 
shame. His three campaigns were failures. Tiberius 
prudently gave him a commission in the East, and sent 
Piso to act as his adviser. Piso was silent and re- 
served, a true patriot, caring only for his country’s 
good. Germanicus was good-looking, sweet-mannered, 
and popular. No doubt Germanicus hated Piso’s 
advice and guardianship, and their wives were jealous of 
each other. 

Germanicus fell ill. Agrippina made him worse by 
telling him that he had been poisoned or bewitched 
(Tacitus, Annales 2.69.5). As was to be expected, 
Germanicus died, probably scared to death by his un- 
balanced wife. Even in our day people are frightened 
to death, as in the time of the influenza epidemic a few 
years ago. Immediately Agrippina declared that Ger- 
manicus had been poisoned, and had his body stripped 
and exposed in the forum at Antioch. Ths historians 
do not agree as to the cause of his death. Suetonius 
(Caligula 1) says that he died of a lingering disorder, 
not without suspicion that he had been poisoned. 
Elsewhere (Caligula 2) he says that Tiberius and 
Piso were responsible. Tacitus (Annales 2.77.6) 
charges his death to Livia and Tiberius, but in An- 
nales 2.82.2 he describes the death as the fruit of 
Livia’s mysterious conferences with Plancina, Piso’s 
wife. Why could not Tacitus permit two old and in- 
timate friends to visit each other without assigning 
sinister designs to their visits ? Dio (57.18) says that 
Germanicus's death was the result of a plot formed by 
Piso and Plancina. Tiberius may have been greatly 
provoked by Germanicus’s mistakes, and no doubt 
Agrippina’s volubility and excitability annoyed him, 
but Tiberius had no cause to hate Germanicus. Ger- 
manicus was the son of Tiberius’s brother Drusus, 
whom Tiberius had tenderly loved; besides, he was 
Tiberius’s adopted son and successor. That Tiberius 
and Livia had anything to do with Germanicus’s 
death cannot be proved. That Piso and Plancina 
caused it is extremely improbable, for Piso seemed to 
clear himself of the charge of poisoning Germanicus 
(Tacitus, Annales 3.14.2). That Germanicus died of a 
slight disorder aggravated by his belief that he had 
been poisoned and by Agrippina’s unbalanced words 
and behavior is very likely. This is hinted by Tacitus 
(Annales 2.69.5). It is very possible that Agrippina 
was in the early stages of insanity. Her brother Agrippa 
had been a madman; so was her son Drusus. The 
kindest thing that we can say of her son Gaius is that he 
was violently insane, for otherwise how could the 
crimes of such a- monster be condoned? After Livia's 
death, Tiberius banished Agrippina to the island of 
Pandataria, where she starved herself to death. 


Tacitus says (Annales 4.12.5) that Sejanus began to 


rouse the old hatred of Livia against the children of 
Germanicus. Let us see how far he is justified in 
making such a statement. 

Germanicus left six children—Nero, Drusus, Gaius, 
Agrippina, Drusilla, and Livilla. At the age of seven- 
teen Nero was recommended by Tiberius to the favor of 
the Senate (Tacitus, Annales 3.29), who asked that 
Nero be permitted to become quaestor five years before 
he was to reach the legal age for holding that office. 
Tiberius bestowed the priestly office upon him, and be- 
trothed him to Julia, daughter of his son Drusus, and 
gave presents to all the Roman people on the day that 
the young prince assumed the foga virilis. Tiberius 
showed the same favor to Drusus, when, three years 
later, he came to man’s estate (Tacitus, Annales 4.4.1), 
Gaius lived at first with his mother (Suetonius, Caligu- 
la 10). When she was banished, he lived with his great 
grandmother, Livia Augusta, in praise of whom, after 
her decease, he pronounced a funeral oration on the 
Rostra, though he was only a boy. He called her a 
Ulysses in petticoats, in allusion, no doubt, to her 
cleverness (Suetonius, Caligula 23). The Younger 
Agrippina Tiberius betrothed to Gnaeus Domitius 
(Tacitus, Annales 4.75.1), whom he preferred on ac- 
count of the antiquity of his family and his close re- 
lationship to the Caesars. He married Drusilla to 
Lucius Cassius (Tacitus, Annales 6.15.4), and Livilla, 
or Julia, as Suetonius calls her, to Marcus Vinicius, 
men of no social or political prominence, but of good 
character and ability. 

Certainly we see no signs of hatred directed against 
any of these children by either Livia or Tiberius. 
All the evils thet befell Agrippina and her family 
happened after Livia’s death. It is scarcely fair to 
accuse a dead woman of causing these calamities. 


Tacitus (Annales 5.3.2), evidently forgetting what 
he had said in a former chapter (Annales 4.12.5), 
declares that Tiberius despatched letters against 
Agrippina and Nero. Since these, he says, were read in 
the Senate soon after the death of Livia, the people be- 
lieved them to have been sent long before, but to have 
been suppressed by her. 

The third charge made against Livia was that she 
was overfond of ruling, and of carrying things with a 
high hand. This, we fear, cannot be denied. Tacitus 
(Annales 4.57.4) says that there was a tradition that 
Tiberius had been driven from Rome by the restless 
spirit of his mother. Suetonius (Tiberius 51) tells of a 
violent quarrel during which Livia brought forth and 
read certain letters from Augustus to her complaining 
of the sourness and the insolence of Tiberius’s temper. 
It provoked Tiberius so much that it is sometimes cited 
(Suetonius, Tiberius 51) as one of the causes that led 
Tiberius to go into retirement. Dio (§7.12) speaks of 
Livia as not satisfied to rule on equal terms with Tibe- 
rius, but as wishing to assert superiority over him. 
It was chiefly on her account, he adds, that Tiberius re- 
moved to Capri. 

Since this is the first time that the three historians 
actually agree on a charge against Livia, we must con- 
sider their evidence as irrefutable. Tacitus (Annales 
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3.64.1) says that Tiberius and Livia lived in real una- 
nimity or dissembled hate. This analysis of the in- 
most feelings of the royal family is truly remarkable! 

Livia can be excused for her love of dictating. For 
fifty years she had been the wife of the ruler of the 
world, and had advised him in many of his under- 
takings. Of course it was impossible for her in her old 
age to rid herself of ruling and domineering. She 
was almost 70 when Tiberius became Emperor, but she 
childishly imagined that she should have even more in- 
fluence and authority with her son than she had had 
with her husband. She had the failing common to all 
mothers; she did not realize that Tiberius was grown 
up, and consequently she felt that he, even more than 
Augustus, needed her guiding hand. It is not surpris- 
ing that Tiberius, long past middle age, resented his 
mother’s assumption of power. 

At Livia’s death, at the age of 86, (Dio 58.2), the 
Senate enjoined mourning for her during the entire 
year, and voted, also, to erect an arch to her memory, 
an honor never shown to any other woman. 


i acas _— Avice A, DECKMAN 


REVIEW 


Aspects of the Study of Roman History. By Thomas 
Spencer Jerome. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons 
(1923). Pp. x + 434. 

In the author of this collection of studies we have a 
phenomenon sufficiently rare in American scholarship, 
namely the man of affairs without academic connec- 
tions, who devotes himself to research and study from 
sheer love of such pursuits. Professor J. G. Winter, 
of the University of Michigan, in his interesting Preface 
(iii-vii) to this posthumous work, tells us that Mr. 
Jerome, an A. B. of the University of Michigan and an 
M. A. of Harvard, studied law and practised it with 
success at Detroit, won distinction in the Spanish- 
American war as Counsel to the Transportation Divi- 
sion, and from 1900 was Consular Agent, first at Sorren- 
“The 
book”, says Professor Winter (v), ‘‘. . .may serve to 
attest the absorbing interest which the history of Rome 
had for a man of keen intellect who brought to the 
evaluation of its sources a legal training in the sifting of 
evidences”’. 

The theme of the Introduction (3-13) is The Value of 
History. The chief novelty here is the emphasis laid on 
modern psychology, and on the study of the laws of evi- 
dence as carried on by trained jurists, as aids to histori- 
cal investigation. In Chapter I (14-26) we have an 
essay on Ancient Rome agd Modern America. The 
author draws this old parallel with, as it seems to me, a 
new originality, precision, and skill. For instance, 
after calling attention (21-22) to a general unrest and 
dissatisfaction with existing conditions which mani- 
fested itself very widely in the late Roman Republic and 
under the Empire, Mr. Jerome continues (22), 


.. Similarly, many, if not most, commentators on 
modern life refer to our restless superficiality, our 
jMcapacity for simple repose of mind and body:... 


if we may judge from imaginative literature, we are 
prone to manifest a heart-ache about—it isnot always 
very clear what it is about, but we feel none the less 
distressed over the matter. 


Expressions of this attitude and feeling among the 
Romans are found (22) in “‘the gentle melancholy of 
Virgil and Marcus Aurelius, the timorous despair of 
Seneca, the shrill railings of Juvenal, and the lurid horror 
which casts a baleful glare over Tacitus’ writings. . .” 
Chapter III (27-49), on The Credibility of Testimony, 
emphasizes the general untrustworthiness of ordinary 
testimony due to the imperfection of the average man’s 
mentality and to his emotional characteristics. Here 
and elsewhere the author reveals an enviable acquain- 
tance with psychology. In Chapter IV, The Use of 
Invective (50-65), Mr. Jerome's thesis is summed up in 
his remark (53) “. . .there can be no doubt as to the 
fact that a free resort to the adornments of scurrilous 
excoriation was a settled literary as well as conversa- 
tional fashion among the Romans”. Knowing this, we 
can correctly evaluate many ancient diatribes, notably 
those of Cicero. Three chapters follow which are con- 
nected in subject: The Moralists as Historical Sources— 
Juvenal (66-78), The Philosophical Moralists (79- 
107), The Later Moralists (108-118). That Juvenal’s 
picture is overdrawn, that he is too one-sided to be 
treated as a dependable historical source (78), are 
hardly novel conclusions. The moralists (e.g. Seneca 
and Pliny the Elder) are pleasantly satirized; Mr. 
Jerome shows how they identify the comforts and the 
decencies of life and what we now call ‘progress’ with 
‘corruption’ (92-101). Chapters VII-X1 deal with 
topics connected with Roman religion: VIII. The 
Roman Religion in Relation to Mendacity (119-140), 
IX. Religious Scepticism (141-169), Religious Prac- 
tices (171-195), The Augustan Revival of Religion 
(196-215). Rejecting the more sympathetic attitude 
of W. Warde Fowler and J. B. Carter, Mr. Jerome re- 
verts to the older view of Roman religion. The tie 
between the god and his worshipper was a cold, legalis- 
tic, business contract, a matter in which form was every- 
thing and spirit nothing, a relationship which not only 
had no important influence on ethics, but on the con- 
trary opened the door to every form of religious and 
political chicanery. Religion thus, instead of inculca- 
ting a love for truth, was but an added influence to in- 
tensify in the Roman mind an indifference to veracity 
to which it was already all too prone (138, 170, and 
passim). The profound religious skepticism of the 
later Republic was from political motives masked by a 
hypocritical conformity (193). The action of Augustus 
in revising the official Sibylline Books and in burning 
2,000 unofficial books of divination was one of his most 
important religious reforms (206); it spelled the sup- 
pression of a source of trickery and political deception. 
But the Augustan religious reforms, ‘‘whatever else 
they may have accomplished, failed to stir the springs of 
honesty and fair dealing’ (214). How difficult it is for 
the modern mind to deal sympathetically with religion. 
We are not surprised on the other hand to find the 
Philosophie Heretics (Chapter XII: 216-254) winning 
our author’s approval. He has no difficulty in showing 
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from Cicero's letters and writings that, in spite of the 
orator’s professed detestation of the philosophy of 
Epicurus, and his ascription of the alleged vices of his 
enemy, Piso, to his Epicureanism, he himself bears 
witness to the fine characters and noble lives of many of 
his Epicurean friends (229-251)'. In Chapter XIII, 
Political Methods Under the Empire (255-285) and 
Chapter XIV, The Senate and the Caesars: Julius, 
Augustus, Tiberius (286-318), Mr. Jerome treats that 
much handled question, the chronic opposition of the 
Senate to the Caesars. He argues that oppression of the 
senators by the Emperors was really the exception rather 
than the rule. In an era when castigating the Roman 
Empire is so popular a sport, it is refreshing to read (265), 
“It is, on the whole, doubtful whether any absolute mon- 
archy in history has shown a succession of more efficient 
princes than the rulers of the Roman empire from Augus- 
tus to Marcus Aurelius”. There were about seventy- 
three years of good government during this period, and 
only thirty-six of ‘tyranny’. The senators were not asa 
rule driven by oppression and fear to employ toward the 
Emperors the servile adulation in which they continually 
indulged; in the reigns of most of the Emperors the 
senate was allowed a large degree of independence and 
freedom of utterance— according to our author (266- 
272). But the senators clung to their ideal of a ‘good 
Emperor’ as chiefly a representative and protector of 
their order. Rulers who refused to assume this réle 
(e.g. the Julio-Claudian Emperors) were, however just, 
efficient, and indulgent, ipso facto ‘bad’: hence the 
persistent senatorial opposition to these princes. 
Servility was then a weapon employed by a body desti- 
tute of military force, with the purpose of disarming the 
Emperor's suspicion and laying him open to assassina- 
tion, or of effecting a deterioration in his character that 
would render him odious to the soldiers and the pro- 
vincials (281-283). This last point may seem a little 
over-subtle; but it should be said that Mr. Jerome 
demonstrates from statistics that conspiracies against 
the Emperors were often preceded by outbreaks of flat- 
tery and adulation (308-309). In Chapters XV-XVII, 
Tacitus on Tiberius: The Tyranny of Tiberius (319- 
340), Tacitus on Tiberius: The Character of Tiberius 
(341-359), Tacitus on Tiberius: The Mental Attitude of 
Tacitus (360-380), the author endeavors to determine 
the truth in regard to the character of the Emperor and 
his reign, and to demonstrate the incongruity between 
this truth and the Tacitean tradition. That Tacitus has 
seriously misrepresented Tiberius, and that the his- 
torian’s judgments and innuendos are supported neither 
by contemporary sources nor by the facts that he him- 
self adduces, are conclusions long familiar to students of 
Roman imperial history. But Mr. Jerome has at least 
by the ingenuity and cogency of his reasoning made a 
convincing case for those (among whom I would be in- 
cluded) who believe that the second Emperor of Rome 
has{been both maligned and misunderstood. Tacitus 
was chiefly influenced in his treatment of Tiberius, our 


iMr. Jerome quotes, among others, these passages: sustinuero 
Epicureos, tot meos familiares, tam bonos, tam inter se amantes 
viros (Academica Priora 2.36), and Epicurei viri optimi, nam 
nullum genus est minus malitiosum (Tusculanae Disputationes 
3. 21). 


author claims, neither by an established tradition’, nor 
by any special personal hostility, but by a desire to 
paint in accordance with the rules of that rhetoric with 
which the historian was so imbued a striking portrait 
of a typical ‘tyrant’ (348-349, 258, 367-380). Even 
Caligula is treated with a certain charity by Mr. Je- 
rome, in Chapter XVIII, The Historical Tradition 
about Gaius, 37-41 A. D. (381-421). He is successful 
in showing that many of the “‘mad stories’’ about this 
Emperor, found in Suetonius (19-60), are not only 
grossly improbable, but receive little confirmation from 
other sources. From his kggwledge of psychology and 
psychiatry Mr. Jerome draws arguments to prove that 
Gaius was not technically insane; his extravagances, in 
so far as they were historical, were probably due to 
alcoholism! (381-421). The book concludes with a 
short and depressing chapter on The Paucity of Source 
Materia! for Roman History (422-429). 


It is peraaps inevitable that a book of this character, 
treating questions that are often highly controversial, 
and covering a field where generations of scholars have 
already labored, should be open here and there to ad- 
verse criticism. If we take,for instance,the problem of 
the Tacitean tradition of Tiberius, even a sympathizer 
with Mr. Jerome’s general attitude will find it difficult to 
believe that that tradition is purely a creation of Taci- 
tus’s rhetorical obsession. That there was a sena- 
torial tradition hostile to Tiberius and of long standing is 
proven by the fact that the patres refused to confer on the 
dead Emperor the honor of the apotheosis. Mr. Jerome 
shows a tendency to lean upon the British and the 
French authorities, and rather to neglect the Germans. 
Further, he makes but a restricted use of the epi- 
graphic and other archaeological material. Professor 
Winter tells us in the Preface that Mr. Jerome was 
planning at the time of his death a work in which this 
material was to be more thoroughly exploited. Finally, 
it seems to me that Mr. Jerome is rather extreme in his 
pessimism anent the lack of historical-mindedness and 
historical veracity among the ancients, and the general 
inferiority of our sources for Roman history. 
meager as many of these sources are, they have been 
made to yield, under critical treatment and in combi- 
nation with archaeology, a rather impressive mass of 
knowledge regarding Roman life and thought. If this 
were not so, Mr. Jerome's book, and those of his author- 
ities, could not have been written at all. 


It is pleasant to conclude with the merits of these 
studies. They are presented in a clear and forceful 
style, with many agreeable touches of humor and satire. 
The author’s manner and view-point are thoroughly 
modern. His constant use ef the results obtained by his 
psychological studies is a novel feature in a book of this 
character, and will arouse in the mind of the average 
student of Roman history who reads this work a whole- 
some questioning whether he (the reader) is availing 
himself as he should of the aids which modern science 
offers to the historian. 
SmitH CoLLece Wiutiam D. Gray 


*As H. F. Pelham thought (Essays, 33-37). 
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